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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Some Dogmas of Religion. By J. E. McTaggart. London, 

Edward Arnold, 1906. — pp. xx, 299. 

Dr. McTaggart has produced a singularly delightful work which 
ought to be widely studied by that large class of persons who are at 
once convinced of the profound practical importance of fundamental 
religious issues and high-minded enough to require of their religion 
not merely that its conclusions shall be comforting if true, but that 
there shall be rational grounds for judging that they are true. Dr. 
McTaggart's subtilty and wit, as well as his philosophical learning, have 
been amply exhibited in the past in his volumes on Hegelianism, and 
in the present work these qualities are rather intensified than dimin- 
ished by a tendency to formal dialectic, which it is perhaps not unjust 
to ascribe in part to the influence of Mr. G. E. Moore, to whom the 
author's preface records obligation. It should be said at once that the 
present work is not specially concerned with the problems of Hegel- 
ianism, and that its interest is in no way dependent upon the reader's 
acquaintance with or acceptance of the ' absolute ' philosophy. While 
the author appears here, as in earlier works, as a representative of a gen- 
erally Hegelian form of idealism, the questions he discusses are all such 
as must inevitably arise in any serious attempt to think consistently 
about the world of experience as a whole, and the arguments employed 
such as can be appreciated independently of any metaphysical parti 
flris 'on the side of the reader. 

For the task of philosophic criticism of religious ideas Dr. Mc- 
Taggart is admirably fitted by the double qualification of sympathy 
and independence of view. Religion is for him one of the most im- 
portant things, though not the most important thing in life. At the 
same time, it does not mean to him in the least the traditional theories of 
a particular church or a particular body of theologians. As had already 
appeared from his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, our author offers a 
rare example of the combination of a fervent belief in the fundamental 
righteousness of the universe and in human immortality with an equally 
fervent denial of the existence of God. He is that unusual thing, an 
atheistic believer in immortality and the fundamental decency of things. 

This position Dr. McTaggart reminds us, whether that of Hegel or 
not, was pretty certainly that of Fichte during the best-known years of 
his life ; it might be added that it was pretty certainly also that of 
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Shelley in his maturer manhood. Its very unfamiliarity thus affords 
a reason for working it out more fully, and comparing the reasons for 
its adoption with those commonly urged in support of better known 
types of religious belief, and I cannot doubt that the general verdict 
will be that Dr. McTaggart has shown that a religion of this kind must 
be reckoned with as a very serious possibility, and that in some 
respects it has fewer difficulties to meet from the point of view of the 
intellect than any widely advocated form of Theism. 

In his first chapter, on "The Importance of Dogma," Dr. Mc- 
Taggart begins by defining the two fundamental terms ' dogma ' and 
' religion, ' and goes on to give reasons for the view that dogma, as 
defined, is indispensable to religion. A 'dogma,' we learn, is "any 
proposition with a metaphysical significance," and metaphysics means 
" the systematic study of the ultimate nature of reality." Now every 
writer is, of course, entitled to define his terms initially in any way 
he pleases, so long as the sense he puts upon them is intelligible. 
Hence no serious fault can be found with the author for employing 
the word ' dogma ' in what he admits to be an unusual sense. But it 
may be doubted whether the sense which Dr. McTaggart adopts does 
not ignore one feature which is of fundamental historical importance 
for the understanding of religions. I find throughout the book little 
recognition of the social side of religion as one expression of the 
organized life of a community ; religion is throughout treated as simply 
the convictions of an individual thinker on certain momentous ques- 
tions. This comes out at once in the initial definition of 'dogma.' 
A thinker more alive, as Hegel himself was, to the social aspect of 
religion would probably object that, as the etymology of the word 
shows, dogma means primarily something which has been laid down. 
(8e8tiyij.lvm iart) by the legitimate representatives of a society as binding 
on the members of that society ; as applied to the conclusions of an 
isolated thinker the term loses all its import. Thus, e. g. , Free Trade 
could not properly be called a ' dogma ' of Cobden, but it is a ' dogma ' 
of any political society which requires subscription to it as a condition 
of membership. The dogmas of a Church are thus simply the propo- 
sitions which the recognized authorities of that Church have declared 
incumbent on its adherents. Now, historically, it is far from clear that 
all such dogmas have metaphysical significance. Thus, ever since the 
formulation of the Apostles' Creed, at least, it has been a ' dogma ' 
of orthodox Christianity that Jesus "suffered under Pontius Pilate." 
But can it be shown that this statement has any metaphysical implica- 
tions which would be lost if the name of some other procurator, say 
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Felix or Festus, were substituted for that of Pilate ? This may seem 
a trifling matter, and I should not have dwelt upon it, except for the 
tendency it indicates to disregard ab initio any conception of religion 
in which its social side is made paramount. The same tendency is 
seen in the definition of religion which immediately follows. Religion 
is a form of emotion arising from a conviction of harmony between 
ourselves and the nature of ultimate reality. I confess that such a 
definition, with its exclusive stress upon emotion, strikes me as much too 
individualistic. The only instances of which I can think which exactly 
correspond to the definition are the ' contemplative life ' of Aris- 
totle, and the life of ' intellectual love of God ' described by Spinoza. 
Every great historical religion, so far as I am aware, has departed 
from Dr. McTaggart's definition by attaching fundamental importance 
to something which has to be done, an end to be attained by the co- 
operation of the religious community. 

Dogma and religion once defined, Dr. McTaggart has little difficulty 
in showing that all religion implies, as an essential, dogma in his sense 
of the word, i. <?., propositions of a metaphysical nature. Of so-called 
' undogmatic ' religion he is as scornful as the average ' Anglo- 
Catholic ' theologian, and much more incisive and witty in the ex- 
pression of his scorn. He perhaps forgets, however, that what is re- 
sented by many who call themselves enemies of dogma is not the con- 
tention that metaphysical propositions of some kind are essential to 
religion, but that the scheme of metaphysics officially promulgated 
by certain ecclesiastical authorities is a complete list of those meta- 
physical propositions which form the foundation of true religion. I 
venture to think that by missing a fundamental point in the character 
of dogma as such, Dr. McTaggart has been led to impute to the anti- 
dogmatist extravagances of which he may be, and often is, quite 
innocent. 

In the second chapter, " The Establishment of Dogma," the author 
proceeds to ask by what means a dogma can be supported. He rightly 
sets aside many of the grounds often urged for belief in a particular 
metaphysical proposition, such as, e. g., the allegations that many 
persons have thought it self-evident that it has been widely or even 
universally believed, that miracles have been performed by its pro- 
mulgators in support of their assertions. That a statement which I 
do not find self-evident has been thought by someone else to be so is 
clearly no logical reason why I should stifle my own demand for proof. 
That all mankind have agreed in believing certain doctrines is prob- 
ably quite untrue ; the consensus gentium is always in fact obtained by 
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a preliminary elimination of all those gentes who happen not to concur 
with the speaker, and we have moreover to reckon with the logical 
possibility that if all mankind have agreed in a belief, they may all 
have been deluded. The evidence of miracle rests upon the previous 
admission of the dogma that there exists a God whose moral character 
excludes the possibility that he may, for one reason or another, work 
miracles on behalf of a falsehood. There remain only, as allegations 
in favor of belief without rational grounds, the argument from prac- 
tical consequences, and the general exaltation of faith on the score of 
the innate infirmity of human reason. Both these favorite roxot of 
the apologist are disposed of by Dr. McTaggart in one of the most 
incisive and wittiest sections of his book. Against the former it is 
happily contended that it is condemned out of its own mouth by the 
immorality of its consequences. "It makes us imperious in the 
wrong place, where our imperiousness is arrogance, and by an inev- 
itable consequence makes us humble in the wrong place, where our 
humility is mean and servile." E. g., if Tertullian's vindictive 
Deity should turn out to exist, the argument from consequences 
would compel us to conclude that he cannot be morally a wretch. 
"When the reality is certain we have [on this theory] to admit that 
the reality of a thing should determine our approval of that thing. I 
find it difficult to imagine a more degraded position." As for the 
mere argument from the incapacity of the intellect, it will equally 
prove anything, even incompatible propositions, and consequently is 
worthless as a means of proving anything in particular. In short, if 
dogmas are to be established at all, it must be by means of previous 
rational justification of a system of metaphysical truth. And, as a con- 
sequence, at present the vast majority of men, who have neither 
leisure nor capacity for metaphysical study, have no right to a religion 
at all. And this is undoubtedly an evil, but like many other evils, is 
unfortunately real, though we may hope that the amount of the evil 
will be diminished as opportunities of leisure and culture become more 
generally diffused. Meanwhile, if it is a misfortune for men in general 
to have no religion, it is at least a compensation to be delivered from 
false religions. If a loss of happiness would result from the loss of 
belief in God, there would be a gain, both in happiness and other- 
wise, in freedom from the belief that the creator of such a world as 
this was omnipotent and was yet to be worshipped. 

Chapters III and IV approach the main dogma of Dr. McTaggart's 
own private religion, that of Immortality. In Chapter III, "Human Im- 
mortality," the author does not give the positive metaphysical grounds 
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which he regards as justifying the belief in immortality. These are 
to be sought in his earlier work on Hegelian Cosmology. The present 
essay seeks merely to remove certain current objections to a future life 
based upon (i) the apparent scientific reasons for regarding matter as 
the sole reality, (2) the apparent dependence of mental life upon 
physiological conditions, (3) the general transitoriness of empirical 
objects. Dr. McTaggart's anti-materialistic argument is of the type 
which has been common in philosophical literature since Berkeley, and 
turns upon the alleged subjectivity of secondary sensations. If second- 
ary sensations are not real qualities of external objects, it is argued, 
we have no right to regard primary sensations as such, since we only 
know them in precisely the same manner as we know the secondary, 
and since we have no experience in which they are presented apart 
from the secondary. Our sensations thus only give us the right to 
infer the existence of an external cause of some sort ; they afford no 
warrant for the belief that this cause consists of unconscious material 
particles, and thus can give no ground for rejecting the metaphysical 
arguments by which Hegel and others have sought to prove that all 
real individuals must be conscious minds. I doubt if Dr. McTaggart has 
been quite fortunate in the form which he gives to his immaterialist ar- 
gument. The supposed ' subjectivity ' of secondary sensation appears 
to me to be a false inference, based on the mere confusion between 
sense-qualities and the hypothetical processes by which they are 
cognized, a confusion which becomes palpable when the author speaks 
of the existence of the sense-qualities as inferred from the prior fact of 
the existence of the sensations. Any identification of the qualities 
which are the objects of sensation with the processes seems to me to 
lead straight to the precipice of Solipsism. And, since the meta- 
physical arguments against unconscious individuals to which Dr. Mc- 
Taggart refers as the true logical basis of his idealism are independent 
of this psychologizing assumption, the confusion appears in him singu- 
larly gratuitous. His reply to the other two objections appears to me 
much more convincing and satisfactory. I could have wished, how- 
ever, that a writer who builds so much upon the metaphysical concep- 
tion that the individual mind is a substance, had subjected the concept 
of substance to a thorough examination, and also that he had con- 
sidered how the perplexing facts of alternating and multiple personality 
bear upon his doctrine of the permanent and immutable identity of 
individual minds. Dr. Morton Prince's experiences with " Sally Beau- 
champ" ought surely not to be overlooked in the discussion of the 
possibility that ' one person ' may be a temporary and perishable con- 
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stituent of a wider personality. Nor is it quite impertinent to ask what 
kind of position Dr. McTaggart assigns to the non-human animal 
species in his scheme of the universe. 

In the fourth chapter, reasons are given for regarding as probable 
the doctrine that all existing persons have preexisted through a long 
succession of incarnations, and possibly from all eternity. Dr. Mc- 
Taggart, while offering no direct proof of this thesis, ingeniously shows 
that it might, if accepted, throw some light on perplexing facts of 
daily experience ; such as those of love and friendship at first sight, 
and offers some acute observations on the conditions which might con- 
ceivably determine the occasion and circumstances of re-birth. Again, 
however, I should like to suggest, the advocate of preexistence ought 
to consider whether he means, with Plato, to declare that the number 
of persons in the universe is constant, and how he proposes to recon- 
cile this doctrine, if he adopts it, with the ascertained empirical facts 
of population. A minor point suggests itself in connection with Dr. 
McTaggart's emphatic adherence to the view that all memories of each 
life perish at death. It does not appear why this should inevitably be 
so, since, as Dr. McTaggart himself has urged in the previous chapter, 
there is no conclusive proof of the absolute dependence of mental 
functions upon what we empirically find to be their nervous concom- 
itants. And, moreover, Dr. McTaggart in that chapter expresses his 
personal belief in at least some of the alleged cases of spiritualistic/w/- 
mortem communications. Now surely these commuuications, if genu- 
ine, are just as good in proof of continued memory as in proof of 
continued personal consciousness. While an extension of our exam- 
ination of facts to the Eastern world would surely show that some 
cases of alleged recollection of past lives are as well attested as the 
alleged cases of 'spirit-return.' In any case, it is, I think, clear 
that Dr. McTaggart's reasons for his advocacy of preexistence are 
chiefly of that ethical kind of ' argument from the consequences ' of 
which he theoretically thinks so meanly. His interest in the concep- 
tion is that it promises a possibility of the indefinite renewal of loves 
and friendships which death has apparently cut short, and a chance of 
enjoying in succession instructive experiences which refuse to be united 
within the compass of a single life. To borrow his audaciously happy 
example, the same man in the same life cannot well be both Galahad 
and Tristram, but with a series of lives to draw on, the Galahad of 
to-day may be the Tristram of to-morrow, and vice versa. Thus, with 
a succession of lives in which to experiment, one may really hope to 
discover by personal experience ' whether tares be not grain.' 
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In the fifth chapter, on "Free Will," Dr. McTaggart turns aside 
from the main topic of his book to offer a plea for determinism on 
lines already familiar in philosophical controversy. On the whole, 
this seems to me the weakest as well as the least original part of the 
book. What the author desires to show is that there is no such thing 
as a volition which is not absolutely determined, that is, mechanically 
determined by antecedent events. It is assumed throughout the dis- 
cussion that the indeterminist will allow that at any rate all events other 
than our volitions are so determined, and the burden is thus thrown 
upon him of establishing the reasonableness of admitting a solitary 
exception to this principle. Now, I must confess that I do not myself 
see how an intelligent indeterminist can be expected to make so sui- 
cidal an admission. And if he refuses to make it, the burden of proof 
surely rests on the antagonist who assumes that any actual event is com- 
pletely determined in a mechanical way by antecedent events. Dr. 
McTaggart fails to see the magnitude of the determinist's assumption 
because he takes it for granted without enquiry that ' uniformity ' 
and conformity to ' general laws ' are more than methodological 
assumptions of experimental science, they are the actual truth about 
real individual events. I can find no indication in the essay before 
us that the author has fairly faced the questions whether such thor- 
ough-going determination is even conceivable as a fact, and, supposing 
it is, whether the experimental sciences really require the admission 
of it. I have tried elsewere to show that there are conclusive reasons 
for giving a negative answer to both questions, and for holding that no 
real fact is ever completely determined by antecedent facts, and every 
fresh reflection upon the problem only serves to confirm me more in 
this conclusion. I cannot find in Dr. McTaggart' s essay, with all its 
acuteness on points of detail, any grounds for abandoning this convic- 
tion. Indeed, his argument seems to me to neglect the very first con- 
dition of fruitfulness, the precise and exact definition of what must be 
meant by complete mechanical determination, supposing such a state of 
things to exist. Nor does he seriously consider whether teleological 
determination by purposes is really compatible with mechanical deter- 
mination by antecedent events. If it is not, it will obviously be pos- 
sible for voluntary acts to be one and all Ideologically determined, 
and at the same time to be one and all not fully determined in the 
mechanical sense of the term employed by Dr. McTaggart and other 
opponents of free will. 

I confess again that I do not understand the position ascribed by the 
author to ' general laws. ' They seem, in spite of the excellent obser- 
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vationson p. 232, to figure with him as a kind of real individual agents 
which actively determine and bring about results, so that it is, e. g., 
rational to suggest as alternative explanations of the occurrence of a 
certain event, the will of God or a general law. To me this hypos- 
tatization of approximately accurate mathematical formulae appears the 
merest mythology, and I fail to see how genuine individual reality and 
actual complete conformity to ' general laws ' can be compatible, 
especially in a system of philosophy which avowedly accepts the iden- 
tity of indiscernibles. Where the question about freedom is thus from 
the first mal posee, can any answer obtained be better than a mystifi- 
cation ? One suggestion I should like to make would be that in all 
fruitful discussion of the determinist issue it must be remembered 
that the question has no meaning except from the point of view of an 
ideal spectator. The real issue is : Could such an ideal spectator, if 
gifted with a perfect command of logical and mathematical method, 
always infer with certainty from data consisting entirely of assertions 
as to the sequence of events what the choices of an agent will be ? It 
is because I find nothing in Dr. McTaggart's discussion which neces- 
sitates the abandonment of the negative answer to this question that 
his essay as an argument against indeterminism seems to me wholly 
beside the mark. The only indeterminist hit by it, so far as I can see, 
is the inconsequential half-thinker who has stultified himself in ad- 
vance by wantonly accepting the imaginary ' uniformity of nature,' — 
a principle which can easily be shown to be quite superfluous in 
science, — as a fact. 

The remaining three chapters of the book are perhaps those which will 
arouse the most general interest. Their general object is to show the 
superfluousness of theism as a philosophical hypothesis, and the inco- 
herence of popular theological and philosophical argumentation on the 
theistic problem furnishes the author with occasion for many of his 
happiest and most incisive criticisms. For reasons explained in his 
previous work on Hegelian Cosmology (reasons, allow me to say, in 
which the present reviewer fully concurs), the author regards it as 
desirable to avoid any designation of the universe as a whole (unless, 
indeed, it be conceived in a way which he thinks indefensible, as a 
single person), as 'God.' The name 'God' is thus kept for the 
supreme person in the universe, supposing that person to be morally 
good. The question then arises : Are there grounds for believing that 
the universe contains a single person who is at once more powerful than 
any other and also morally excellent ? Dr. McTaggart hereupon dis- 
tinguishes three possible views which might be held about such a hy~ 
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pothetical being. He may be regarded as the omnipotent creator of 
all other persons, or as a creator who is not omnipotent, but in some 
way limited by unknown conditions ; or finally, he may be neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but simply, as it were, the headmaster of the 
school of the world, directing and controlling by the sheer force of 
superior mental power the activities of beings co-eternal with himself. 

Dr. McTaggart, in his two chapters on " God as Omnipotent," and 
"A Non-Omnipotent God," submits the three hypotheses to exami- 
nation in succession, with the result that the third (God as the cosmic 
headmaster) is found to be the least open to logical or ethical 
criticism. I do not propose to examine the author's arguments against 
the two forms of the doctrine of a creative Deity, inasmuch as I find 
myself in such complete accord with their general scope that I could 
do little more than cry Etige ! to each of Dr. McTaggart' s passes of 
fence. I will just note as a point of interest in the discussion that Dr. 
McTaggart, like some other idealists, has found himself forced to 
recede from his earlier position of extreme optimism, according to 
which the very existence of evil is a mere illusion. As one who also 
formerly held this exuberant doctrine, I am glad to associate myself 
with our author in his present retractation. 

If the presence of evil in the world is a mere delusion, then as he 
properly urges, the very existence of that delusion is itself an evil, 
and thus disproves the thesis ' ' all evil is non-existent. ' ' Another point 
of interest arises in connection with the discussion of the traditional 
' proofs of the existence of God, ' a discussion which will remind the 
reader, and is apparently intended to remind him, of Hume's pro- 
found and unduly neglected " Dialogues on Natural Religion." Dr. 
McTaggart acutely points out that, contrary to the common opinion, 
idealism distinctly weakens the theistic argument from the evidences 
of rational design in nature. 

For if any part of the universe consists of unconscious matter, then 
the presence of adaptation to rational ends in this part of the universe 
is at least highly improbable in the absence of a managing director ; 
but if the universe consists solely of intelligent beings, who of their 
own nature aim at knowing the true and effecting the good, then the 
rationality of its structure becomes an ultimate fact, and the hypothesis 
of the managing director is superfluous. Thus Dr. McTaggart' s verdict 
on this, in his view, most reasonable form of theism, is that the 
hypothesis is unobjectionable but unnecessary, or, as he puts it, there 
is no reason why we should not believe in such a God, except the 
entire absence of reasons for believing in him. It will be observed 
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that no account is taken of what religious persons would call the ' ex- 
periential ' ground for such belief, /'. <?., the contention that in the 
peculiar experience of the (Christian or other) believer there is direct 
evidence of a personal relation of the believer's spirit to the divine 
spirit. Presumably Dr. McTaggart would say that this kind of evi- 
dence, if it exists, however convincing to the believer himself, is in- 
communicable and incapable of logical evaluation, and therefore is not 
evidence in the sense in which the term is being used throughout the 
present volume. 

I am glad to note the trenchant way in which the author deals with 
the contention of some idealists that idealism requires the existence of 
an omniscient individual, who must therefore be God. To me it 
seems manifest that he is justified in both his contentions, that idealism 
requires no such omniscient individual, and that an omniscient person, 
if there is one, need neither be supremely powerful nor supremely 
good, and therefore need not be God. In his concluding chapter, 
"Theism and Happiness," the author subjects to much acute criti- 
cism the popular view that human happiness or human morality or 
both must be diminished if theism can be shown to be baseless. As 
to human happiness, as he powerfully urges, the existence of God can 
only increase human happiness, if it entails the final victory of good 
over evil on the whole. Now, this consequence does not follow unless 
with the existence of God you conjoin an idealistic structure of the 
universe, whereas, given the latter, the prevalence of good equally 
follows, whether God be supposed to exist or not. As to the latter, 
the value of the conception of God as an ethical ideal has been exag- 
gerated by Kant and others. Socrates may not be so morally excel- 
lent a being as God, and yet my conception of Socrates may be a 
much better ideal for ethical practice, because I understand Socrates 
better than I understand God. "A boy's reverence for the captain 
of the eleven may be of much more value than his reverence for God. 
For it is possible that his idea of the captain of the eleven may be 
one much more adequate to excite reverence than his idea of God. ' ' 
And as to the happiness which comes from love. God, of course, 
cannot continue to be loved, if we cease to believe in him. But there 
are still men to love. " Whether the friends whom all men may find 
could compensate for the friend whom some men thought they had 
found is a question for each man to answer. It is a question which 
can never be permanently answered in the negative so long as there 
is still a future before us. ' ' 

I trust this very inadequate review may do something to call atten- 
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tion to the great variety of topics of primary importance discussed in 
Dr. McTaggart's book. To the charm of its style and its fertility in 
searching and happy aphorisms I am conscious that I have done no 
justice at all. I can only take leave of the volume by most earnestly 
recommending it to all who are sufficiently interested in the most 
fundamental questions of religion to desire to think clearly about 
them. Whether one agrees with Dr. McTaggart's conclusions or not, 
the candor with which they are stated and the vigor and ingenuity 
with which they are argued gives his book a quite exceptional value 
as a provocative of thought. 

A. E. Taylor. 
McGill University. 

Experimental Psychology, a Manual of Laboratory Practice. By 
Edward Bradford Titchener. Vol. II, Quantitative Experi- 
ments. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. Part I, Student's 
Manual, pp. xli, 208 ; Part II, Instructor's Manual, pp. clxxi, 453. 

The qualitative volume of Professor Titchener's Experimental Psy- 
chology, which appeared in 1901, has already been noticed in the Re- 
view (Vol. X, pp. 645 ff. ). The present volume completes the work, 
which is from every point of view a magnum opus. The author' s purpose 
throughout has been to treat certain selected experiments fully rather 
than to list a great number. In the 400 pages of the two Student's 
Manuals we have, accordingly, sixty-four major experiments (thirty- 
seven qualitative and twenty-seven quantitative) carefully described, 
with explanation of apparatus, full directions for execution, and many 
suggestions for further thought and study. In the corresponding In- 
structor's Manuals we have set forth at length all the technical back- 
ground of knowledge that an instructor ought to possess who would 
give such a course adequately. Professor Titchener may congratulate 
himself not only on having completed a long and arduous labor, but 
also upon having produced a veritable bible for his experimental 
colleagues. 

The Student's Manual of the present quantitative volume begins 
with a prefatory note of Suggestions to Students, after which follows a 
forty-page introduction on Mental Measurement. The body of the 
work is divided into four chapters. The first (pp. 1-37) deals with 
twelve preliminary experiments, five auditory (highest and lowest 
audible tones, least audible intensity of sound), three dermal (least 
discernible pressure), and four, following an exposition of Weber's 
Law, roughly demonstrative of that law in the case of brightnesses and 
lifted weights. Chapter II (pp. 38-119) is concerned with the 



